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Questionnaire on War and Social Problems 


The results of the questionnaire to ministers in the 
United States on international and economic issues sent 
recently by leaders of the Protestant and Jewish faiths 
are made public this week. ‘The questionnaire was a 
project of the World Tomorrow, of which Kirby Page 
is editor. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, May 2, 1931, for 
a summary of the returns of the earlier questionnaire. ) 
The questionnaire was sent to 100,490 Protestant ministers 


and Jewish rabbis and 20,870 replies were received. The 
earlier questionnaire was limited to the war issue; this 
one included seven questions dealing with economic justice. 

The table below shows the percentages of affirmative 
and negative replies to the several questions. The results 
of the 1931 questionnaire are also given for purposes of 
comparison. Replies from seminary students are included 
in the percentages for the recent questionnaire. In 1931 
they were presented separately. 


Percentage 
Question 1934 1931 
Yes No Yes vo 

3. Reduced armaments by U. S. regardless of action of other coumtries ............... cece eee eee 77 16 80 14 
4. Abandonment of armed intervention to protect lives and property eee 75 13 62 20 
5. Refusal by the churches to sanction or support any future 67 22 2 24 
6. Individual purpose not to sanction: WEE. 2 25 54 30 
7. Willingness to serve as army chaplain on active duty in wartime ............0cc cece eee eee 41 38 45 34 
8. Willingness to serve in defensive war, nOt in AS™ressive.........ccccccceccccccccccccceccceves 36 2 43 37 
9. Drastic limitation, through the inheritance tax, of inherited wealth 79 8 
10. Drastic limitation, through the income tax, of individual income ................000 eee eee 76 9 
11. Compulsory unemployment insurance under government administration .............0.e00ee0e: 63 13 
12. National unions of workers (not company unions) to distribute the proceeds of industry more equally 54 12 
13. Private ownership of banks under government regulation instead of banking as a public service... 34 33 
14. Which economic system more consistent with the ideals and methods of Jesus , 

15. Which political system most effective method for securing cooperative commonwealth 


It is evident that there has been a decided change of 
attitude with regard to the desirability of American entry 
into the League of Nations. Armed intervention in other 
countries to protect American life and property was 
definitely disapproved by 62 per cent of those replying 
in 1931. The percentage has increased to 75. There are 
slight increases in the numbers of those who believe that 
the church should refuse to sanction any future war, and 
of those who declare that they will refuse to sanction any 
future war or to serve as armed combatants. A slightly 
smaller percentage than in 1931 are ready to serve as 
chaplains or to serve in defensive war but not in a war 
of aggression. 

In the tabulation by communions, no distinction is made 
between the different bodies of Baptists, of Methodists, 
and of Presbyterians. Seven communions returned more 
than 900 of the questionnaires: Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Disciples of Christ. Of these the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church shows itself most consistently paci- 
fist, and most consistently ready to accept drastic social 
changes. This holds good on nearly all the questions. A 
slightly larger percentage of Disciples declare that they 
could not serve as chaplains in a future war. In the 
questions on economic justice, there is little or no differ- 
ence hetween the votes of Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Disciples. In regard to unemployment insurance, 
however, the largest affirmative vote was Congregational 
71, followed by Protestant Episcopal 69, Methodist 65, 
Disciples 63. The vote of the seminary students is close 
to that of the Methodist ministers on most of the questions 
on war. They are, however, slightly less willing to par- 
ticipate as armed combatants or as chaplains, and less 
ready to accept the distinction between aggressive and 
defensive war. In regard to economic justice, the students 
are slightly less radical than the Methodists as a whole 
on some points, but are more strongly in favor of unem- 
ployment insurance, national unions. socialized banking. 
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and a cooperative commonwealth. They are much more 
in favor of socialism than any other group; 49 per cent 
vote for socialism, as compared with 34 per cent of the 
total Methodist vote. 

Copies of the pamphlet, 20,870 Clergymen on War and 
Peace, may be secured from Kirby Page, 3947 48th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Price, single copies, 25 cents 
each ; special rates for quantities. 


Imperial Valley Labor Troubles 


Disturbed conditions in the Imperial Valley, Southern 
California, have attracted a good deal of attention through- 
out the country. Although no study of conditions on the 
ground has been possible, the following information gath- 
ered from available sources is presented as an aid to 
understanding the situation. 

In Imperial Valley, Southern California, some parts of 
which lie 240 feet below sea level, the climate permits a 
twelve-month growing season and some crop is being 
harvested every month of the year. Comprising some 
525,000 irrigated acres, the Valley is pointed to by the 
county chamber of commerce as the largest irrigation 
area in the world. The total population of 65,000, includes 
from 15,000 to 20,000 persons of Mexican extraction, sev- 
eral thousand Filipinos and a considerable number of 
Japanese, Hindus and Negroes. 

The chief crops grown for distant markets are lettuce, 
peas and melons, although strawberries, carrots, cabbages, 
asparagus and all manner of orchard and garden crops 
are grown in superabundance. The dairy and cattle in- 
dustry is said to be extensive. 

Ownership is concentrated chiefly in large organizations 
of commercial growers and shippers. These have similar 
interests in the San Joaquin Valley, California, in Salt 
River Valley, Arizona, and extensive holdings in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Utah, where they grow and pack 
for the market both fruits and vegetables. Some of these 
companies are heavily obligated to banks. During the 
depression markets have shrunk and prices have fallen. 
Although acreage was reduced in an effort to raise prices, 
and wages during 1933 were as low as 12% cents and 15 
cents an hour, the growers claim that they lost on an 
average $3,500,000 per year for the past four years. Fur- 
thermore, they claim that wages for field work take from 
40 to 50 per cent of their income, that from 12 to 22 per 
cent goes in packing wages, that rents and taxes take 15 
to 17 per cent, and that fertilizer, seed, selling, hauling, 
tractor work, etc., have more than absorbed the remainder. 

The mild winter climate and the need for large numbers 
of workers to pick the crops generally attracts more un- 
employed and migratory labor to the valley than is needed. 
This provides a favorable labor market for the growers. 
Prominent among the complaints of the workers are low 
wages, failure to pay for the agreed minimum of five 
hours’ employment when a worker is called out into the 
field, contract labor, charging for transportation to and 
from the fields, lack of good drinking water, poor living 
and sanitary conditions, and opposition by the employers 
to the efforts of employes to organize. 

The complaint of contract labor deserves special men- 
tion. An investigator of the regional labor board reports 
that “this means that a grower has a contract with an 
individual to supply a number of workers at the agreed 
price of 22.5 cents an hour; and that the contractor has 
hired the workers at 12.5 cents an hour. In a number of 
cases the contractor has collected from the grower and 


then has absconded with the workers’ wages. These 
abuses the workers want abolished.” 

Moreover, it relieves the growers of all responsibility 
in case workers are sick or hurt, and when the crop is 
harvested, the contractor, if he has not absconded, must 
remove the workers from the growers’ fields. Although 
a state law provides for supervision over such contractors, 
there are ways of evading the statute. 

Many important facts were brought out by a special 
commission, consisting of Dr. J. L. Leonard, Will J. 
French, and Simon J. Lubin, appointed on January 26 by 
Senator Wagner, chairman of the National Labor Board. 
The commission held open hearings and investigated con- 
ditions up to February 7 and made its report February 
11. It appears to be common practice for contractors to 
“chisel” any standard wage in order to benefit financially. 
The collusion of growers with contractors in this process 
arouses a resentment which can be dissipated only by 
abolition of the practice. 

In November, 1933, representatives of the growers met 
a committee of the Union of Mexican Field Workers and 
agreed to pay 22% cents per hour, with a guarantee of 
five hours’ work or pay for five hours if those called into 
the field were not employed that length of time. The 
workers understood that the wage rate would be recon- 
sidered about January 1, 1934, if the market price for 
lettuce strengthened sufficiently. During November and 
December the union complained that many growers were 
not living up to the terms of the agreement, particularly 
in refusing to pay the workers for five hours’ work, if 
they were called into the field. The representatives of 
the growers claimed that they had no control over those 
who were violating the agreement. 

At a joint meeting on January 2, 1934, the union asked 
for a wage rate of 35 cents an hour. The refusal of the 
growers provided a favorable occasion for action by the 
Cannery and Agricultural Workers Industrial Union, 
which is said to be allied with the Communist movement. 
A strike was called on January 8 and all the workers in 
the Valley were invited to a meeting at El Centro the 
next day. A group of workers from Brawley who at- 
tempted to proceed to El Centro by trucks and cars were 
dispersed by peace officers, city, county and state, who 
used tear gas bombs: during their attack and made 87 
arrests. 

Several hundred Mexicans gathered at Azteca Hall in 
Brawley on January 12 to hold a meeting which was 
broken up by policemen, sheriff’s deputies, and state traffic 
officers. 

On January 21, A. L. Wirin, an attorney representing 
the American Civil Liberties Union, requested permission 
of the sheriff of Imperial County and the chief of police 
of Brawley to hold a meeting at Azteca Hall on January 
23. The request being denied, an injunction was obtained 
from a federal court restraining these officers from inter- 
fering with the meeting. At 7:15 p.m. on January 23, Mr. 
Wirin, who was to act as chairman of the meeting, was 
abducted from the Planters Hotel in Brawley by a dozen 
men who shoved him into a waiting car. Mr. Wirin has 
related his experiences in detail. He declares that the 
way for the car was cleared by a motorcycle officer. Mr. 
Wirin was thrown on the floor of the car and struck with 
fists and clubs. Shortly after the car was stopped and he 
was dragged out for more punishment. He was then taken 
to the American Legion headquarters where “dozens of 
men” turned their flashlights on him so that they would 
know him the next time he came to Imperial Valley. He 
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was turned loose in the desert eleven miles from Calipa- 
tria, barefoot, and minus his personal belongings and $25. 
Later his automobile was found at the bottom of a cliff, 
a total wreck. 

A writer in the Christian Century reports that Rev. 
Beverly L. Oaten, Congregational minister of Los An- 
geles, James Hardwick, field secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
Rev. Jerry Vorhis, instructor of religion at San Dimas, 
Chester Williams, Los Angeles social settlement worker, 
and a number of others interested in free assembly and 
free speech had been invited to be present and speak at 
the meeting. Although Mr. Wirin failed to appear, Mr. 
Oaten and his associates went on with the meeting and 
delivered addresses to a hall filled with strikers. 

After the meeting they went to the hotel in El Centro 
where Mr. Wirin had a room and to which he had made 
his way back. As they entered the hotel they were recog- 
nized by a mob as the speakers at the hall in Brawley, 
were lined up, forced to put up their hands, and it is 
reported that they were “searched by police and deputy 
sheriffs three times and menaced with revolvers.” They 
were threatened by representatives of the American Le- 
gion with more serious trouble unless they promised to 
leave the county and never return. Deputy sheriffs told 
them they could not assure them a safe exit unless they 
agreed to leave town. Finally, Mr. Wirin and his associ- 
ates were put in an automobile, taken to the county line 
and warned to keep out of Imperial Valley on pain of 
death. The procession was led by a state motor patrol car. 

Attorneys employed to defend arrested strikers have 
been arrested, charged with vagrancy, given a taste of 
the third degree, and jailed. Grover C. Johnson, an 
attorney from San Bernardino, was put through the third 
degree to extort from him the whereabouts of a strike 
leader whom the officers had not been able to find. O. C. 
Heitman, appointed by the regional labor advisory board 
to investigate the strike conditions, and John R. Lester, 
deputy state labor commissioner for Imperial County, 
were conducted to police headquarters at El Centro, While 
they were there their automobile was ransacked by three 
officers who were looking for official papers. When Heit- 
man and Lester remonstrated with the officers they were 
told by Frank Oswalt, in charge of the motorcycle squad, 
that he was in charge of the situation and if they knew 
what was good for them they would cease trying to bring 
the growers and strikers together for a conference. 


It is reported that on March 25 Dr. Alexander Irvine, 
clergyman and author; Ellis O. Jones, journalist and for- 
mer publisher of Columbus, Ohio; Lenore Hardin, niece 
of Dr. Irvine; and Ernest Besig, attorney and investigator 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, went to Calexico 
to speak at a meeting. Dr. Irvine and Mr. Jones were 
seized on the street in broad daylight, driven out into the 
desert, beaten and left far from any town, Miss Hardin 
was also seized and left far from any town. Mr. Besig 
was threatened by a mob and forced to take refuge in 
a jail. 

The commission appointed by Senator Wagner pointed 
out that “it is not illegal to belong to the Communist 
Party, or to any other association that legitimately organ- 
izes in a peaceful manner.” But “it is illegal to commit 
violence,” and “to obstruct citizens in their reasonable 
activities.” Furthermore, they declared that the attitudes 
and activities of vigilantes, legionnaires, and officials were 


1George H. Shoaf, “California’s Reign of Terror,” Christian 
Century, February 28, 1934. 
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virtual contempt of all law and of the federal court which 
had issued an injunction against interference with meet- 
ings. “We uncovered sufficient evidence to convince us 
that in more than one instance the law was trampled under 
foot by representative citizens of Imperial County and 
by public officials under oath to support the law.” 

A retired Baptist minister who espoused the labor 
cause describes an interview with a chief of police in which 
the latter said, “If I could have my way with you Reds, 
I would see that you disappeared quietly and silently, one 
by one, as girls in this community disappear never to be 
heard from again!” 

In view of the facts discovered the commission recom- 
mended that the federal and state governments take the 
necessary steps to protect all persons in their constitu- 
tional rights. They also recommended that “the federal 
government encourage the organization of workers, in 
order that collective bargaining may be effective in matters 
of wages and conditions, both working and living, and 
that the right to strike and peacefully to picket shall be 
maintained” ; that “a ‘labor coordinator’ be appointed by 
the federal government to equalize and balance the labor 
supply, and that, through this coordinator, preference in 
employment be given to permanent residents”; that “a 
permanent board or impartial administrator be set up by 
the federal government, to act in matters of dispute re- 
garding wages, long waits in the field, drinking water, 
contract labor, minimum and maximum hours, employ- 
ment of women and children, transportation of workers, 
etc. We recommend this because we believe there are no 
codes for the protection of agricultural employes.” Other 
recommendations were that “state and county authorities 
be urged by the United States Public Health Service to 
improve living quarters (especially those adjacent to the 
larger centers of population), housing, street improve- 
ments, sewage, water supply, and all other determining 
factors in the health and welfare of the entire community” ; 
that “the federal government cooperate with the state and 
county to establish subsistence farms or gardens, to enable 
the workers to tide over periods of unemployment charac- 
teristic of the Imperial Valley”; that “the California State 
Department of Education promote a program of social 
and economic education, using for that purpose such media 
as the schools, clubs, churches, fraternal organizations. 
chambers of commerce, the American Legion, the radio, 
and the press”; that “both state and federal governments 
encourage the growers and shippers to organize, that they 
may handle intelligently the various problems relating to 
the successful conduct of their business”; and that “steps 
be taken to repatriate aliens (a) who are undesirable and 
are subject to deportation, and (b) who desire of their 
own free will to return to their respective countries.” 

On February 9 the following resolution was given to 
the press: 

“The Committee on Social and Industrial Relations of 
the California State Church Federation, while making no 
statement at present about the conflict of interests between 
two groups of sufferers in Imperial Valley, the farm- 
owners and the farm-laborers, yet believe that the issue 
is perfectly clear that the kidnaping of such an individual 
as Mr. A. L. Wirin, the mobbing of observers, the denial 
of civil liberties, and the acquiescence of the State High- 
way Police cannot have in any way support of Christian 
people of the state. We are alarmed at the menacing in- 
crease of mob violence in California, and its encourage- 
ment by the executive of the state, and urge our con- 
stituency to use their influence to secure the historic and 
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constitutional liberties of our American people for all, 
regardless of race and regardless of policies.” 

On April 6 the American Civil Liberties Union an- 
nounced that General Pelham D. Glassford, who resigned 
as chief of police in Washington, D. C., in protest against 
the violent attack on the “bonus army” in 1932, has been 
appointed federal representative to conciliate labor and 
agricultural disputes in Imperial Valley by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, and 
Senator Wagner, Chairman of the National Labor Board. 
The appointment, it is stated, has been protested by em- 
ployer-growers. 


“What Happens at Lourdes?” 


In an article on this subject, with the subtitle, ‘Psychic 
Forces in Health and Disease,’ Dr. H. Flanders Dunbar 
comments in The Forum for April on the importance of 
emotion in physical and social health. “It is emotion that 
makes us think, and it is emotion that illumines for each 
of us the things worth thinking about... . More especially 
it is emotion that makes us free to think and act.” Yet 
“we think rarely of the whole range of psychic forces in 
the integration of personality or of our social order.” 

Lourdes has been described as “sordid, depressing, 
unhygienic and medieval,” as well as “impressive, mys- 
terious, inspiring.” The atmosphere of fervor and devo- 
tion and the wonder of its people over the mysteries of 
God and nature affect pilgrims whether they are cured 
or not. Pilgrimage follows pilgrimage in the town, each 
with its daily schedule of *‘so many Masses, so many hours 
of prayer for the sick at the baths, stations of the cross, 
nursing service, and participation in the great processions,” 
all in a silence unbroken save by chants and prayers. The 
“ultimate power” rests not with the priests or the physi- 
cians of the Medical Bureau but with the nurses and 
stretcher bearers who “constitute a powerful organiza- 
tion” and who by their own criteria are quick to differen- 
tiate between real cures and hysteria. The hospitals are 
uncomfortable and by professional standards inadequate, 
but one is arrested by “an atmosphere of confidence and 
contentment” not achieved in more efficient hospitals un- 
der competent and famous physicians. Processions pass, 
“hundreds of sick and dying people carried painfully on 
primitive stretchers or drawn in wheel chairs over rough 
cobblestones. . . . The stretcher bearers, and the patients 
too, to the extent of their strength, pray constantly and 
audibly during the course of the procession. 

“What is remarkable is that every one who comes goes 
away quiet, and that not just for a few days; often it is 
a quietness lasting a lifetime.” Physicians say that their 
patients achieve “a different attitude toward their illness” 
whether they get well or not. “The important thing is 
that psychic forces without the help of scientific method 
and many of the tools for healing that science has given 
us, and indeed in disobedience of many of the principles 
science has taught us, are making people happier and 
freer to act.... 


“We know now that we cannot have a sound mind or 
hody with a distorted emotional life. More than this, the 
physician often cannot cure an ordinary disease in a person 
with a distorted emotional life. Even drugs, on which the 
physician usually relies, are hampered in their effect or 
rendered ineffective by emotional or spiritual conflict... . 


The physician has discovered that psychiatry has more 
effective techniques to offer than the temporary dulling 
of emotional or spiritual conflict with sedatives... . 

“Modern civilization has accomplished a rather start- 
lingly complete separation of body and soul, priest and 
physician, although early in our history the powers of 
both were vested in one person.” 

We forget that emotional conflicts or depressions when 
allowed to develop may be equally as disastrous as physi- 
cal catastrophes. “One may venture to say that in all the 
history of the development of mankind, nothing more 
important has happened than the present application of 
the scientific method to the study, not merely of human 
behavior, but especially of emotions from the point of 
view of their physiological significance on the one hand 
and their social significance on the other.” 

Dr. Dunbar is director of the Committee on Religion 
and Medicine of the New York Academy of Medicine and 
the Federal Council of Churches, 


Farm Population at New Peak 


The population resident on farms in the United States 
reached an all-time new high record on January 1, 1934, 
according to the annual estimate published by the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. The statement indicates that 32,509,000 
persons were living on farms early in 1934. The estimate 
is based upon data gathered from the reports received 
from 146,817 farms located in all sections of the country. 

The total population on January 1, 1933, has been esti- 
mated to be 32,242,000 persons. The increase during the 
year 1933 is accounted for largely by the excess of births 
over deaths rather than by a large city-to-farm migration. 
The figures indicate that more people left farms for cities 
during the year 1933 than went from cities to farms. 

Comments by farmers reporting for the annual estimate 
stress re-employment in urban industries and temporary 
employment in CWA and other work relief projects as a 
major reason for the decreased movement from cities to 
farms and for the increased movement from farms to 
cities. It is further commented by some that urbanites are 
finding it impossible to find farm houses in which to 
locate. i 

Comments also indicate that the new farm-to-city move- 
ment taking place in 1933 was composed largely of former 
city residents or of farm people forced off the land by 
foreclosures of mortgages, assignments for debt settle- 
ments and tax sales. There was no increase among farm- 
born young people going to towns and cities in search of 
their first jobs. 

The estimates do not include changes in the rural non- 
farm population, that is, persons living in rural territory 
but not resident on farms. The statement is made, how- 
ever, that “it is generally conceded that there have been 
marked increases since 1930 in the number of persons 
living on plots of land too small to be classed as farms by 
the census.” 

There were certain differences between regions in the 
population trends of 1933. In New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states there was the strongest movement 
of population to the farms. On the other hand, the city- 
bound movement was most pronounced in the West South 
Central, South Atlantic and West North Central states. 
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